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Sure what the future holds. 
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Preface 


The purpose of this study is to examine, relate and 
interpret the closing of Flora Macdonald College in an 
attempt to understand the impact this had on the town of Red 
Springs, North Carolina. For sixty-five years Flora 
Macdonald College struggled to maintain an environment 
conducive to the proper Christian education of white 
Southern women. The college began its operation facing 
formidable obstacles to success. The Red Springs campus was 
located in the heavily agricultural eastern’ part of North 
Carolina during a time when economic and academic expansion 
were occurring in the west. Although the school was 
initially supported by the Fayettville Presbytery and later 
taken over by the North Carolina Synod, finding adequate 
funds waS a constant eevdsyid: Flora Macdonald operated with 
the belief that it must provide white females of both rich 
and poor backgrounds an educational Opportunity and thus it 
under-charged its students throughout. Being tuition driven 
meant spending the majority of its existence in debt. 

This study is both an addition to the growing 
examinations of Saint Andrews' heritage as well as a social 
history of how the town of Red Springs,reacted to and moved 


on from the loss of its only college. The process of 


conducting the research presented a particular array of 
obstacles. When Flora Macdonald closed in 1961 all of the 
school's files became the property of Saint Andrews. 
Unfortunately the majority of these files were not properly 
stored and were subsequently lost or destroyed. What remains 
of Flora Macdonald's documents are haphazardly stored in the 
Saint Andrews archives which are in need of cataloguing. The 
research relies heavily on newspaper articlés and is subject 
to the flaws of such reporting. 

There are two primary goals to this research, the first 
being the determination of how the closing of Flora 
Macdonald College affected Red Springs. Demonstrating the 
actual impact has been a difficult task because of the 
absence of previous studies on the Red Springs economy and 
social systems between 1955 and 1967. However, county and 
state statistics do exist for the Red Springs area and 
attitudes and business trends can be identified on the town 
level from 1955 to 1985. 

The second goal is to document and interpret carefully 
the course of events leading to the closing of Flora 
Macdonald and the creation of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College which was eventually named Saint Andrews 
Presbyterian College. The path to consolidation involved a 
sequence of court cases and movements as towns fought to 
maintain their status quo. The events surrounding the effort 
to preserve Flora Macdonald evolved into a determination to 


maintain a Christian educaticn facility on the former 
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Campus. The struggle waS mirrored by proponents of Peace 
College, who won the right to withdraw from the 
consolidation effort. This complex set of events will be 
presented for the first time in a complete form. 

Some highlights of Flora Macdonald College and Red 
Springs, North Carolina should be mentioned before 
discussing the period between 1955 and 1967. As a small 
church affiliated college, Flora Macdonave represents many 
of the attributes found in women's colleges throughout the 
South. The school maintained a strong foundation in the 
Presbyterian church; both faculty and funding initially came 
from that source. (1) The Presbyterian church which strove to 
provide the proper influence leading to the molding of young 
women had influence’ through the Board of Trustees. The 
Presbyterian Church determined the rules and regulations of 
Flora Macdonald to assist in this effort. A minister led the 
administration of Flora Macdonald, a practice which 
continued throughout the school's history. Dr. Charles G. 
Vardell was the first president of the college and 
maintained an active affiliation with the school ones his 
death at age 92. 

Flora Macdonald began its career called the Red Springs 
Seminary for Young Ladies of the Fayettville Presbytery. 
Later, with the strong emphasis placed on music the school 
altered its name to the Southern Presbyterian College and 
Conservatory of Music. The Scottish heritage of the school 


began in 1915 when the Board of Trustees adopted the name 
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Flora Macdonald College in an attempt to find funds among 
Scottish Americans. This link proved successful and the 
college maintained the cultivation of Scottish tradition 
throughout its existence. 

The town of Red Springs derived its name from the 
natural springs located in the area which were said to 
promote health and vigor. The town began in the early 
nineteenth century asa farming community with close 
Scottish ties. It prospered as a health resort, lumber town, 
and currently as an industrial center. The town and college 


enjoyed a close relationship: throughout their history. 
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Notes 


1. Christina M. Marley, "Expectations for the 
Daughters of Flora Macdonald College in the 1920's" 
(Honors Thesis, Saint Andrews Presbyterian College, 
1989), 3. a ees ee 


Chapter One: A Brief History of Flora Macdonald College 


The only known published history of Flora Macdonald 
College, written by William R. Bracey in 1962, does not 
cover the closing of the school or the experience of Red 
Springs. However this history and the honors thesis of 
Christina M. Marley do examine the callege until it closed 
in 1961. It is important to review the history of the school 
for this study. This will provide the background context in 
which the closing of the college may be examined. 

The Fayettville Presbytery received a request in the 
mid 1890's from the Rev. Samuel M. Rankin to explore the 
possibility of establishing a college for veang women in the 
western part of Robeson countv. After exploring the 
possibility the Presbytery agreed to the proposal and ovdened 
up bidding for a sight in the area. Fayettville and Red 
Springs were the only towns to offer bids. The Fayettville 
offer consisted of the former Donaldson Academy and $2000 
cash. Red Springs presented $2500 and four acres of 
undeveloped property near the center of the town. The 
Fayettville Presbytery chose the Red Springs site and 
Created a board of trustees to work with the Rev. Rankin in 
the establishment of the school. The members of the first 
Board of Trustees were W.B. Arrowwocd, J.L. MacMillan, J.W. 


McLaughlin, G.B. Patterson, S.M. Rankin, and F.N. Thom. The 


first action of the board was to name the college "Red 
Springs Seminary for Young Ladies of Fayettville 
Presbytery." Rev. Rankin and the rest of the board scheduled 
to open the school September 30, 1896 (1). 

The first president of Flora Macdonald came from New 
Bern Presbyterian Church. Dr. Charles Graves Vardell was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, the son of a minister. 
His education began at Oberlin College in Ohio when he was 
twenty-three. He attended Davidson College in 1885 and 
qraduated in 1888. Throughout this time he planned to become 
a minister. After Davidson he entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He became the minister of the Presbyterian Church 
in New Bern in 1891 and stayed there until he was asked to 
be the president of Flora Macdonald. In 1891 he married 
Linda Rumple, the daughter of a popular Presbyterian 
minister (2). 

Charles and Linda Vardell became the driving force 
behind the new college. Most of the vital decisions were 
either made by the couple or with their input. Linda Vardell 
waS a talented musician and played a large role in the 
development of Flora Macdonald's strong emphasis on music. 
Dr. Vardell ran the college with the conviction that it 
would maintain itself as long as the values of the 
Presbyterian Church were upheld (3). 

Linda Vardell became the director of the music 
conservatory from the beginning. Under the guidance of Mrs. 


Vardell the conservatory expanded adding a pipe organ an¢ 


pianos as well as faculty over the first ten years. The 
success of this part of the college was emphasized in 1903 
when Dr. Vardell recommended changing the name to Southern 
Presbyterian College and Conservatory of Music. The Board of 
Trustees left this suggestion unanswered until 1907 when 
they altered the charter of the school to read with the new 
name. The revised charter also placed both Fayettville and 
Orange Presbytery in control of the. college (4). Mrs. 
Vardell's dedication to the school of music was recognized 
in 1955, when the department was accredited as a 
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conservatory by the National Association of Schools of Music 
C54 

The tuition Dr. Vardell and the Board of Trustees set 
was not adequate to pay the expenses of the college. The 
school lacked any substantial endowment and was wholly- 
tuition driven. The school wanted prospective students from 
low income families to have the same opportunity as young 
women of financial means. Expenses for the first year of 
operation are broken down as follows: music school was $40 a 
year with Linda Vardell's instruction or $30 a year for 
instruction by an assistant; painting was $30 a year; 
drawing was $25 a year; board was $8 a month; tuition was $4 
a month for college level, $2.50 a month for intermediate 
level, and $1.50 for primary ievel (6). 

The first few years of operation Saw a modest profit 
although much of it was used by Dr. Vardell to hire new 


faculty and purchase supplies. The Board of Trustees allowed 


Dr. Vardell a great deal of latitude in handling these 
financial matters. In 1901 the Seminary added a new 
auditorium and more supplies. In October of 1903 the college 
had balanced its finances; one of the few times this was 
accomplished. 

Between 1903 and 1905 the school found itself in 
financial trouble. Despite growing enrollment the operating 
costs were continually outstripping the income of the 
institution. This problem was allowed to persist as Dr. 
Vardell was successful in finding people to donate money. 
The donations allowed the school to expand and make regular 
debt reductions but they did little to insure long-term 
financial security. An example of this assistance can be 
found in the case of trustee Mark Morgan. During the period 
between 1903 and 1905, Morgan donated a building named in 
his honor and later assumed $2000 of the college debt (7). 

The Fayettville and Orange Presbyteries courted the 
Wilmington Presbytery to join them in their control ana 
Support of the school between 1909 and 1912. The Wilmington 
Presbytery agreed to share control in May of 1912 so the 
school found another means of support. The Presbyteries and 
the trustees saw the need to establish a permanent endowment 
soon after Wilmington agreed to the merger. 

The initial goal of the endowment drive was $200,000; 
however, the whole campaign was postponed until 1914 because 
the Presbyteries had more pressing financial concerns (8). 


The trustees and Dr. Vardell continued to search for 


ways of securing a stable endowment. Dr. Vardell made 
frequent trips to the north in search of donations. Few of 
these trips were successful until he met James A. Macdonald, 
Ll. D. of Canada. Macdonald suggested tapping into the 
Scottish heritage of the eastern part of North Carolina as a 
means of Support. The trustees did not act upon Macdonald's 
suggestion until 1915 when the college faced a ruinous debt 
too large to be erased. by either the trustees or the fund 
drives of the Presbyteries (9). 

On October 14, 1915, the trustees agreed to change the 
name of the school to Flora Macdonald College. Informational 
brochures and bulletins were sent to the various Scottish 
societies in America and the support of a former president 
of the Saint Andrews Society was recruited to assist the 
school's efforts (10). The name change and charter 
alterations promised a new era for the institution. While 
money and interest was generated, the school continued to 
operate without a satisfactory endowment. 

In 1917 the trustees met with members from Peace 
Institute in Raleigh to discuss a possible merger between 
the schools. Both sides agreed to the merger in principle as 
long as the owners of Peace and the Presbyteries could agree 
on the details. The attempt to merge the schools collapsed 
in 1918. The rest of the first twenty-five years of 
operation continued under debt ridden conditions, but Flora 
Macdonald's enrollment grew substantially, allowing it to 


operate without an endowment (11). 
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The financial health of the College did not improve in 
the 1920's. During 1923 the Board of Trustees decided that a 
one million dollar fund drive begun earlier would determine 
if the school should continue. They resolved to close the 
college and liquidate its assets if the campaign failed 
because the school faced an insurmountable debt. The one 
million dollar goal was not attained but enough donations 
were made to keep the trustees from fulfilling their 
resolution. Expenditures for the college rose sharply during 
the late twenties as they strove to achieve and keep 
accreditation for its teacher education program (12). Again 
the school used donations that might have been used to 
establish an endowment. 

Dr. Vardell retired as president of the college on 
February 18, 1930. He remained a part of the Flora Macdonald 
faculty as a professor of Bible. The Rev. Henry Graybill 
Bedinger became the second president of the college in July 
'of 1930. The new president faced even tighter financial 
times during the depression. The early thirties required the 
college to acquire loans for its debt. During the 1932-33 school 
year the faculty had to accept a twenty percent pay cut to 
allow the continued operation of the school. Dr. Bedinger 
had the tuition lowered for the 1934-35 school year and 
enrollment began to rise. The 1935 enrollment of 325 women 
helped Flora Macdonald begin to reduce its debt: During the 
rest of the thirties the school benefited from increased 


enrollment and outside assiStance. In 1937 the Jefferson 


Standard Life Insurance Company, based in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, donated enough proceeds to construct a new 
gymnasium on the campus. Fund raising projects continued and 
by 1939 the school could report some gains over the past 
decade (13). 

By 1945 the college had eliminated its debt for the 
second time. During the forties the school celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary and continued on more successful fund 
raising campaigns. In 1943 Flora Macdonald joined the 
Council of Church Related Colleges of North Carolina and in 
1948 the college was accepted for consideration in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Enrollment went down in the mid-forties and the cost of 
becoming fully accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools pushed the college back into 
debt. Dr. Bedinger retired as president in 1948 and was 
replaced by Marshall Scott Woodson in 1950 (14). 

Dr. Woodson's first project was successfully completed 
in 1950 when he helped Flora Macdonald become accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The low enrollment during the 1950-51 school year severely 
Strained finances. President Woodson was often unable to 
make the payroil for the faculty and while friends and 
former trustees continued to help, the costs of running the 
school: were becoming too high. 

In 1953 the North Carolina Synod received a $50,000 
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grant from the Ford Foundation to study the educational 


system operated by the Presbyterian Church. The study 
reported that there were too many church supported 
institutions in North Carolina. Projected figures 
demonstrated that the enrollment increase expected to arrive 
in the 1960's was too far away for the Synod to continue 
Support for all of the colleges. The Presbyteries of the 
State did not have enough people or resources to continue 
the status quo. To alleviate this problem the study 
Suggested the merger of the three eastern schools, Peace 
College, Presbyterian Junior College, and Flora Macdonald 
College. 

As the 1953 study was being published, Flora Macdonald 
College had hired a professional fund raising firm to secure 
one million dollars by 1956. The firm was’only able to 
secure $400,000 by the end of 1955. The Synod acted quickly 
on the recommendations of the Ford Foundation study and the 
trustees of Flora Macdonald initially agreed to the idea of 
consolidation. The college had never been able to build the 
financial base needed to establish itself firmly as a 
permanent institution. The 1960-61 school year was the last 
time students attended Flora Macdonald College. Now much of 
its heritage can be found in the names and places of Saint 


Andrews Presbyterian College in Laurinburg, North Carolina. 
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Chapter Two: Red Springs History 


Red Springs, the site of Flora Macdonald College, is 
located in the upper section of Robeson County in the 
Coastal Plains region of the state of North Carolina. The 
name of the town is derived from the mineral springs 
throughout the area which give the water a rust color. The 
Springs were reputed to contain beneficial qualities and 
people came to the region to drink the water many years 
before the town was incorporated. 

In 1775 "Sailor" Hector McNeill was granted a tract of 
land from King George III of England. In .1767 after settling 
in the region McNeill purchased a large tract adjoining his 
property from George Sizemore. These two parcels of land 
represent what is now the incorporated town including the 
Flora MacDonald campus. The McNeill family thrived and the 
Gescendents still own large portions of the town (1). 

In the 1850's one of the sons of McNeill built a hotel 
to take advantage of the attraction of the mineral springs. 
Throughout the 1800's the village surrounding the springs 
maintained a variety of hotels and promoted the region as a 
health spa. During the 1880's the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley Railroad completed a line between Fayettville and 
Bennettsville, South Carolina. The tracks passed through Red 
Springs which was granted a charter by the North Carolina 


state legislature in 1887 (2). 
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Railroads have been an important industrial tool for 
Red Springs throughout its history 
(3). The Tardy-Vandergrift and Williams Railroad was formed 
in 1888 and ran from Red Springs to Millprong. The railroad 
was constructed to haul lumber between the two towns. A number of 
the early families to settle the town purchased thousands of 
acres of pine forests and began clear cutting them in 1888. 
They constructed private small gauge lines to bring the 
lumber from the tree stands to Red Springs. The railroad 
expanded to an area in Scotland County which W.F. Williams, 
one of the owners, named Wagram after a battle Napoleon 
fought. Wagram became a processing center for some of the 
lumber and Red Springs began to show signs of becoming a 
boom town in the lumber industry. 

The lumber boom initially supported eight saw mills. 
The harvesting continued to the extent that most of the pine 
stands were cleared in twenty years. The saw mills managed 
to extend their reach for lumber and survived sixty years 
before the failure to replant the land forced most of them 
out of business. The last saw mill closed in 1962, however, 
most mills closed in the late forties and early fifties. 
(4) 

While the lumber boom dominated the local economy, 
Red Springs bid for the women's senteae which the 
Fayettville Presbytery planned to build in Eastern North 
Carolina. The town and Flora Macdonald,began a mutually 
beneficial relationship early in the life of the coilege. In 


1909, when it was fourteen years old, President Varcell 
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cooperated with the municipal government and provided 
electricity from the steam operated 2300 volt generator on 
campus to the rest of the town. Lines were built from the 
college to different parts of town and the wood burning 
generator supplied electricity for Red Springs until 1921 
(5). The symbiosis between the town and Flora MacDonald 
College began early and created strong ties. 

Pinehurst, North Carolina began to develop in the early 
1900's and this reduced the tourist trade of Red Springs. 
The local population began to focus on providing more public 
services. The main roads of Red Springs were paved in 1923. 
Ice was no longer shipped from Fayettville when an ice and 
coal factory was opened in 1922. The Carolina Bank and Trust 
Company was created by a few local families but it was a 
victim of the depression and liquidated its assets in 1934. 
Overall, the number of businesses grew between 1920 and 1960 
(6). Red Springs was no longer dependent on tourism anda 
few industries; it had become an established center of 
business and trade in Eastern Robeson County. 

Red Springs was, throughout its history, a typical small 
Southern town. It had a power structure dominated by a set 
of wealthy white families. Many of the families were 
descendants of the original settlers of the area and had 
accumulated "old money" through ventures such as the saw 
mills and the railroads. Much of the town's construction and 


development depended on these families: 
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Red Springs did not have modish cultural activities 
which were found in larger cities. People came to town on 
Saturdays until the late 1960's. Their recreational and 
cultural activities were centered around community events 
(7). The nearest town for popular entertainment was 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. Religion and civic activities 
comprised the activities outside of daily work. 
In-gatherings and revivals tended to be the weekend events 
along with baseball and hunting. 

The unique feature of the town was Flora Macdonald 
College. As stated above, the two entities enjoyed a special 
relationship throughout the (ire of the college. The town 
benefited from the eee es UteEeA activities, but perhaps 
most importantly the College gave Red Springs a sense of 
distinction. There were no other women's colleges in Eastern 
North Caroline. 

When Flora Macdonald College closed in 1961 the loss to 
Red Springs was more than the end of a business. The town 
suffered a blow to its community pride and its cultural 
vitality. The college helped Red Springs obtain modern 
conveniences. It provided a unique cultural atmosphere which 
reaffirmed the traditional Christian values important to the 
population. Most importantly, it gave Red Springs a sense of 
progressiveness no other town in Eastern North Carolina 


could claim. 
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Chapter 3: Population Trends and Interpretations 


An adequate understanding of the effects on Red Springs 
from the closing of Flora Macdonald must include a broad 
examination of what kinds of changes were occurring from the 
state level as well as the town level. This part of the 
study will discuss the chronology of Red Springs business 
and industry developments, changes and features in 
population from the state, county, and local levels, and an 
interpretation of how this connects to the closing of Flora 
Macdonald. 

According to the North Carolina Agricultural Research 
Service (NCARS) study of North Carolina's population over 
three decades, growth in non-metropolitan areas has 
consistently risen between 1950 and 1980 (1). This increase 
can be attributed to growth in industry and tourism and the 
end of the movement away from agricultural areas. The 
historical movement away from farms ended in the 1960's as 
Space in urban areas became saturated (2). Mirroring those 
trends Red Springs grew consistently between 1955 and 1965. 

During 1955 downtown merchants of Red Springs began to 
Sponsor sales events marketed as social gatherings. 

The merchants sponsored a winter "Dollar Days" and a summer 
"Carnival Days" trade event to attract people from Red 


Springs and the surrounding area (3). The merchants believed 


they could generate more patronage in the downtown area 
through this form of Supplemental shopping. Citizens would 
find all of the stores participating and their would be free 
concessions such as food and small door vrizes. Both events 
met with mild success. Soon after these voromotions the 
merchants and the town hall began a program to increase the 
Size of the annual Fall Festival. 

Sponsored by the Red Springs Merchants Association the 
Fall Festival began in 1948. Between the mid-fifties and 
early sixties the Fall Festival became the biggest economic 
event behind the harvests. It featured a parade and 
entertainment throughout the downtown area. By the early 
60's it was drawing crowds in excess of 10,000 and was being 
headlined by speakers such as then-governor Terry Sanford 
(4). The Fall Festival serves as a sign of the economic 
health Red Springs enjoyed between the late 1950's and 
mid-1960's. The town was securing a financial base that was 
not reliant on the College, however the cultural center of 
Red Springs still remained on Flora Macdonald's campus. This 
diversification may have added to Red Springs' confidence 
that the consolidated college would be located on the Flora 
Macdonald campus. 

When the announcement came in 1956, that Laurinburg had 
won the selection for Consolidated Presbvterian College, 
George Ashford, one of the Red Springs ‘leaders trying to 


attract the college, urged Red Spring cizizens to invest 


their pledge money for the consolidated college in the 
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stocks of Red Springs Development Corporation. Ashford told 
the Red Springs Citizen the new corpvoration was formed to 
create new industry for ie town. He admitted that this 
could not replace the cultural and religious tone of the 
college but it could provide growth (5). The Red Springs 
Development Gaeporation subsequently became the owner of the 
Flora Macdonald College property and was instrumental in 
attracting the institutions which followed the school. 

The North Carolina Department of Conservation and 
Development began work with local business and town leaders 
in 1957 to attract haw Sacus ey to Red Springs. This joint 
effort resulted in the building of the Celluknit plant in 
1962. Celluknit Corporation agreed to build a knitting plant 
for industrial and apparel trade. The plant planned to 
operate with one-hundred employees (6). 

One of the reasons plants like the Celluknit 
Corporation's chose Red Springs is that it was a growing 
town economically; such as in 1961 when the report of 
Scottish Bank, located in Eastern North Carolina with roots 
in Red Springs, enjoyed record profits. The Scottish Bank 
was Started i the eastern part of North Carolina and had 
roots in the Red Springs area. In January of 1962 the bank 
reported 1961 gross earnings in excess of one million 
doilars (7). 

Red Springs entered 1963 enjoying, the momentum of 
their successes in 1962. The Lipitz Company announced it was 


buying more cucumbers from local farmers in'’response to a 
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favorable growing season. The company offered $500 an acre 

for large cucumbers. This rise in personal income was felt 

in community projects when the new library received funding 
ahead of schedule (8). 

The local business community experienced two major 
Changes in 1963, the first was the purchase of long-time 
employer, Amerotron Corporation, by Deering-Milliken 
Corporation. This friendly buyout was seen as a Security 
measure for the town because it guaranteed the presence of 
the plant for the near future. The second event was the 
announcement that Camptown Togs Incorporated had decided to 
build a plant in Red Springs. The manufacturer of children's 
polo shirts planned to offer jobs for at least one hundred 
employees (9). 

The strength of the 1963 economy was further 
demonstrated when the town council approved the bvdget for 
the coming year without raising the tax rate and increasing 
expenditures on public maintenance such as street repairs: 
(10). According to the North Carolina Agricultural Research 
Service study of North Carolina, one sign of economic growth 
occurs when a town is able to maintain public services 
without tax increases. The study suggests this is especially 
true of rural economic growth because the same growth may 
Cause service burdens in more heavily populated areas. Towns 
which reduce services or raise taxes usually show signs of 


economic decline and a loss of population (11). 
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The end of 1963 saw Scottish Bank merge with First 
Union. The larger bank began plans to open a new branch in 
Red Springs (12). The new year brought the report that 
citizens had donated more than $25,000 dollars to the 
construction of the new library and the town council 
announced public servants were going to receive a 5% Salary 
increase from the surplus of the 1964 budget (13). 

Meanwhile the former college property had been 
purchased in 1964 by Colonel Leslie Blankinship and the town 
would finally see another Christian educational facility 
open since the closing of the site in 1961. A new 
prep-school for girls named Vardell Hall was opened on the 
Campus property. In the summer of 1964 Southern National Bank 
announced plans to build a new branch in downtown Red Springs. 
The bank cited the establishment of Vardell Hall and the rapid 
industrial growth of the town as the reasons for the 
construction (14). 

In the decade between 1955 and 1965 Red Springs had 
five industrial plants expand or move into the town, two 
banks open, excellent crops, successful community activity, 
no tax increase, and increased public services (15). During 
the late 50's and early 60's Red Springs' only Significant 
losses were a movie theater and Flora Macdonald College. 
Television replaced theaters quickly in small towns where 


urban areas were Slow to develop. Educational institutions 
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and entertainment moved to larger cities with enough 
population to support them. Cheap transportation allowed the 
large cities to draw from broader areas including rural 
areas. Small towns, including Red Springs, maintained their 
regular businesses while their population travelled for 
entertainment and education. 

Throughout North Carolina's history the population 
change has demonstrated a gradual trend of small increases. 
Population change describes both the rise and decline of 
inhabitants. The change relies on two factors: natural 
changes and migration. Natural changes are defined as births 
and deaths. The difference between the number of people 
migrating to an area and the number leaving the area 
represents net migration. Migration is defined as any number 
of the population which enters or leaves an area. So net 
migration may be positive or negative, that is there can be 
in-migration and out-migration (16). North Carolina's rate 
of population change has almost always been slight, e.g. the 
change between 1920 and 1930 of +23.9% is extraordinary. 
Most changes average 10% (17). 

In the twenty years between 1950 and 1970 North 
Carolina experienced consistent net losses of people as well 
as high rates of change. Between 1950 and 1960 there was a 
12.1% rate of change and -8.2% net out-migration, or a loss 
of 331,489 people state wide. Between 1960 and 1970 there 
was an 11.7% change and -1.5% net out-migration which is a 
loss of 67,512 people. The difference in the loss of people 


State wide between the two decades is 263,977 people (18). 
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NCARS attributes this to the rapid expansion of urban areas 
in the state and the cessation of rural flight (19). The 
State population began an upward trend between 1970 and 1980 
when it had, for the first time since the 1930's, a gain of 
393,506 people. The rate of change for this decade was 15.5% 
(20). During this period the population of the state 
continued to become more urban. Significant changes began 
between 1950 and 1960 when the urban population changed from 
33.7% to 39.5% of ‘the total population (21). 

The next level from state statistics shows the Coastal 
Plains region following a similar pattern. Counties showing 
the greatest loss of people during the period between 1950 
and 1960 were almost evenly distributed between the Mountain 
region, the Coastal Plains region, and the Tidewater area. 
During the 1970's only the eastern part of the state showed 
net population losses. The Mountain region showed a gain in 
the 1970's and demonstrated very slight losses during the 
1960's (22). 

When the state had a net out-migration of -8.2% between 
1950-1960 the Coastal Plain area had a net out-migration of 
-15.5%. During the same period the Coastal Plains had less 
overall change with 7.9% as opposed to the state change of 
12.1%. The trend of 1950-1960 held true for 1960-1970 with 
figures being, respectively: Coastal Plains - 3.5% chance, 
-10.7% net out-migration (see state figure above) (23). The 
Coastal Plains did show a net in-migration as did the state 


between 1970-1980; however, the growth in the Coastal Piains 
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and the Tidewater area was attributed to natural increases 
while the rest of the state's growth came from net 
in-migration (24). In other words these two regions 
experienced a substantial rise in births while the rest of 
the state gained people from other places. 

These figures support the conclusion that Red Springs 
was located ina part of the state which suffered the most 
net out-migration as well as a very low rate of change 
compared to the state. While the rest of the state broke 
away from the losses of the 1940's and 1950's, the Coastal 
Plains and the Tidewater area were only able to demonstrate 
gains through increased birth rates. Although the changes in 
the population do not show economic growth, they do suggest 
whether the potential for economic growth‘is present (see 
NCARS explanation above). 

As the examination of the population grows more narrow 
the area examined continues to have lower rates of change 
and higher net losses of population than the state. Robeson 
County rates ge-eianae and net migration looked like this: 
1950-1960 - 1.5% change and -24.7% net out-migration, 
1960-1970 actually had a negative rate of change of -4.8% 
and -20.7% net out-migration, 1970-1980 - 19.7% change and 
+5.9% net in-migration (25). 

During the 1950-1960 decade Robeson County showed a net 
out-migration of almost a quarter of the population in the 
county. The 1970-1980 decade shows Robeson coming into line 


with the state figures. The county had a higher rate of 
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Change than the state and a much higher rate than the other 
two decades. While some of the losses Robeson County has 
experienced seem severe it was listed in the top ten 
counties losing more heavily through migration only once, as 
number seven in the 1960-1970 decade (26). 

Red Springs Township had a 22.3% gain in population 
between 1960 and 1970 while Robeson County showed a net loss 
of -4.8% during the same time (27). Red Springs had the most 
people in Robeson County towns with populations between one 
and five thousand between 1970 and 1989. In this nineteen 
year span the town had a 15.1% rate of change, second only 
to Pembroke. The town with the closest population has been 
on the average more than a thousand people less than Red 
Springs through the nineteen years (28). ° 

During the late 1950's and early 1960's, the period 
when Flora Macdonald College was closed, a evuay examining 
community problems in Richmond, Scotland, and Robeson 
counties showed Red Springs second in growth to Lumberton 
(29). Red Springs had the second highest per capita income 
in 1959 of $890. Most of the residents earned between $3,000 
and $5,000 dollars a year. Their were four residents who 
earned over $25,000 a year (30). In education only 8.9% 
of the Red Springs population had graduated from college in 
1960. 24.1% had been through grades five through seven and 
19.2% had less than five years of formal education; Robeson 
County averaged 27.5%. The average number of residents in 


Robeson County townships who had graduated from college was 


’ 
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30; Red Springs had 221 college graduates (31). While Red 
Springs' population was not as educated aS urban area 
populations, it was ahead of county averages. In 1980 13.7% 
of the population over twenty-five had attended college. 
30.4% of this group had high school educations and there was 
sei 24.7% who had attended less than eight years of formal 
education (32). 

Adequate housing was a significant problem for Robeson 
County in 1960. Excluding Lumberton, an average of 75.7% of 
the homes in the county were unsafe to live in. This means 
the homes had serious structural problems and/or inadequate 
or faulty electrical wiring and/or inadequte Saniabane: Out 
of the 1,328 occupied houses in Red Springs 640 or 48.2% 
were unsafe to live in. While this is close be. Wate of the 
houses in the town it is well below the county average (33). 

The racial balance of Red Springs has ‘steadily shifted 
over the last twenty years. Black representation was less 
than a quarter of the population in the late 1950's and 
early 1960's; however, all minorities increased in the time 
between 1970 and the present. In 1970 40.4% of the Red 
Springs population was black. This number increased to 47.8% 
in 1980. At the same time black representation increased 
there was a net ueenieueron of 16.1% of the white 
population (34). 

Throughout bie. eimacpetied examined Red Springs has 
demonstrated regular population anda economic growth. 


National industrial leaders such as Campbell Soup Company 


and Stedman have made significant long term investments. 
While remaining a small community and having to cope with 
the many serious problems found in rural North Carolina the 
town has established a solid industrial and agricultural 
base. 

The Coastal Plains region of North Carolina 
consistently lost more population and had slower gains than 
the majority of the state. Robeson County generally followed 
the Coastal region, but Red Springs always grew between 1950 
and 1980. The town aligned with rural North Carolina when 
community problems were examined between 1959 and 1964. 

These statistics confirm that Red Springs grew in 
population and industry both before and after Flora 
Macdonald closed. The closing of the school did not affect 
the economy severely enough to show up on the studies 
examined. It is clear the Presbyterian Synod did not leave 
Red Springs a dying town after the College was closed. 

There is no way to determine how Red Springs would have 
fared if the College had stayed and survived. Speculation on 
this point serves little purpose because there are too many 
variables to consider. The statistics demonstrate that what 
did occur was a steady rate of growth during the period when 
the college closed and the continual strengthening of the 


Red Springs economy afterwards. 
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Chapter Four: Consolidation 


Between 1953 and 1954, the North Carolina Presbyterian 
Synod Ssnaneted the Higher Education Institutions Study 
funded by the Ford Foundation. The study concluded the Synod 
should reduce the number of church affiliated educational 
institutions in the state. While the population base of 
eligible students-was projected to.grow.in the 1960!s, there 
were not enough Presbyterians in the state to maintain the 
schools before the predicted upturn in enrollment. The study 
recommended the consolidation of the eastern schools which 
had histories of financial shortcomings (1). 

The trustees of Flora Macdonald met in February of 1955 
to hear President Woodson's mid-winter report. The president 
noted maintenance improvements in progress and told the 
trustees all except nine of the dorm rooms had been entirely 
refurnished: The Flora Macdonald gardens were doing well 
with the volunteer assistance of alumni and citizens. 
Woodson also noted the steady rise of enrollment over the 
previous six years. The trustees agreed to continue a 
$500,000 fund raising campaign and learned that the 
colleges' music program would be accredited by the National 
Association of Schools of Music in January (2). 

Although the news of the Higher Education Institutions 
Study was known, the topic was not officially addressed by 


the Synod until the 142nd annual meeting which convened 
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during June and July of 1955, in Barium Springs, North 
Carolina. During the meeting the members agreed to the basic 
premises and conclusions of the study. They also decided to 
have representatives from the three colleges to be merged 
(Peace College, Presbyterian Junior College, and Flora 
Macdonald College) engage in a study to determine the 
feasibility of creating a new school (3). The citizens of 
Red Springs were aware of the implications of the Ford 
Foundation study, but believed the new college would’ be 
placed on the Flora Macdonald campus. It had more buildings 
than Peace College or Presbyterian Junior College and it had 
more potential for expansion. The general attitude portrayed 
in Red Springs was one of confidence that Flora Macdonald 
was on the verge of being expanded into a*substantial four 
year liberal arts college (4). The merger of the schools in 
Red Springs would provide a stronger financial institution, 
enticement for businesses to locate in the town, and the 
Status of being host to the new school. 

As the Synod's meeting progressed, a voice vote was 
requested to approve the creation of a new college. The 
replacement of the three colleges met with overwhelming 
approval. The Synod moved quickly into various committees 
and emerged with three significant announcements. They 
determined that it would de three to five years before any 
definite plans could be produced; the first of which would 
be the naming of a site for the college. The new college's 


first board of trustees would be a large one consisting of 


thirty-two members. Eight members from the current boards of 
the schools to be merged would join eight people cnosen from 
the Synod at large. The $5,000,000 needed to finance the new 
college would come from the merged assets of the closed 
colleges, challenge funds, gifts, and a Synod-wide fund 
drive (5). 

When the eight members of the Flora Macdonald board of 
trustees were announced, they also stated their 
determination to strengthen the academic programs and the 
School of Music in anticipation of the arrival of the 
consolidated college. The Flora Macdonald members were: 
Chairman Halbert M. Jones, Dr. C.T. Johnson, Hector McLean, 
Charles W. Perry, Wilbur Currie, Stephen A. White, Mrs. O.L. 
Parker, and Mrs. Waylon Blue (6). 

Based on reports in the Red Springs Citizen the town 
was not as confident as the earlier signs had indicated. The 
Synod's position on Flora Macdonald was clear; the school 
would be closed. Editorials in the paper urged the populace 
to remember Red Springs was the ideal location for the new 
school. They noted that Flora Macdonald had been established 
for fifty-nine years and would offer fine facilities and 
beautiful gardens. The editorials told the townspeople to 
focus on favorable comments rather than offering defeatist 
attitudes (7). 

| The events surrounding the formation of what would be 
Called Consolidated Presbyterian College moved guickly. 


Before the Synod had adjourned its 142nd meeting, the 
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Fayettville Presbytery announced that it was relinquishing 
control of Flora Macdonald to the Synod. The Presbytery 
announced it wanted the new college to be located in its 
jurisdiction because two of the institutions to be closed 
were within its boundaries. After the Presbytery made its 
announcement citizens of Red Springs and Flora Macdonald 
alumnae made speeches asking for the Presbytery to 
reconsider its position (8). 

The end of 1955 found Flora Macdonald with one of the 
largest registrations of the school's history. There were 
too many students to be housed on campus and the faculty and” 
staff were accommodating the overflow in their homes. Th« 
renovation of the dorm rooms was completed before the 
beginning of the SeHieol year and other parts of the cdénpue 
were being revitalized (9). The school year began on this 
high note while the citizens of the town scrambled to 
attract the new college to the campus. 

Almost as soon as the Synod announced the plans to go 
ahead with Consolidated Presbyterian College, concerned Rev: 
Springs citizens called for a town meeting to discuss how to 
guarantee attracting the new college. A general steering 
committee was formed to study the problem. The committee was 
made up of thirteen members some of which were also on the 
Flora Macdonald board of trustees (10). 

The committee came up with a list of reasons why 
Consolidated Presbyterian College should locate in Red 


Springs and published them throughout the state. They noted 


Red Springs is located in a "dry" county which would help 
enhance the new school's goal of training Christian leaders. 
The Committe pointed out that Red Springs was growing and 
this progressive growth was the ideal environment to foster 
a college. Their conclusion said the town would be 
unquestionably loyal to the school creating a mutually 
beneficial bond (11). The Red Springs committee earnestly 
courted the Synod's representatives examining possible 
locations. They pointed out the spirit of a school as strong 
as Flora Macdonald could not be moved or Simply done away 
with. The town relied on the College for a unique cultural 
life and distinction. They wanted the Synod representative: 
to see that the only option was to locate the new college 
the Flora Macdonald campus. While the year drew to a close 
the committee issued revised versions of why the Red Springs 
Campus was ideal (12). They restated Flora Macdonald's goal 


of educating young people for Christian life and noted the 


college's stimulating environment which lent itself to goon 
discipline and faith in God (13). 

When the college committee heard the Red Springs 
committee in December 1955 in Raleigh, they listened to an 
hour long presentation which included a chart demonstrating 
the proposed improvements to the campus and the building of 
a new hotel and restaurant (14). The Red Springs delegation 
presented the committee with tax valuations, bank deposit 
figures, public school information, assurance of a Christian 
atmosphere, and they were reminded that without a school in 


+ 
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Red Springs, there would not be a white college within a 
hundred miles of the heavily Presbyterian area. The 
committee was also told of an anonymous friend of Red 
Springs willing to donate a million dollars to the new 
college if it would come to Red Springs (15). The town 
offered $2,577,644 dollars to attract the college. The offer 
was composed of an initial secured gift of $117,840, five 
years of town support in the amount of $247,417, an 
additional five years of support following the first of 
$187,407, the Flora MacDonald facilities valued at $750,000, 
and the value of the college land which was $150,000 (16). 
The town thought they had successfully demonstrated the 
obvious decision to the Synod committee. 

An entirely different proposal came to the Synod while 
it was examining Red Springs. Charles Babcock, a prominent 
Winston-Salem businessman, proposed moving Meredith College 
in Raleigh to Winston-Salem and sell the Meredith campus to 
the Synod for the new college. The somewhat unusual 
Suggestion was eventually deemed not feasible, but while it 
was being studied the Synod announced that every town 
seeking the college would be given consideration regardless 
of the Meredith proposal (17). 

Read Springs was originally in competition with 
seventeen towns in the eastern part of the state including 
Durham, Goldsboro, Fayetteville, Jacksonvilie, New Bern, 
Oxford, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, Sanford, Snow Hill, 


Wilmington, Southern Pines, and their close neighbor 
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Lumberton (18). Lumberton made strong efforts to attract the 
college, competing directly with Red Springs. During the 
beginning of February 1956, Lumberton began holding town 
meetings to raise money for its "Get-the-College" campaign 
(19). During the second week in February the Synod reduced 
the list of seventeen to five. On February 10th papers ail 
over the eastern part of North Carolina ran the news of the 
five surviving communities - Red Springs was not among them. 

"Red Springs Outstanding Offer for Consolidated College 
was Rejected" ran the banner headline in the Red Springs 
Citizen on February 10th. The town was stunned, it did not 
even make the first cut. Spokespersons for the town reacted 
to the news by claiming Red Springs was the only town in the 
State able to meet the requirements outlined by the Synod. 
They also pronounced that there were "intangible values" 
between the town and Flora Macdonald which could not be done 
away with (20). 

Red Springs was not finished being dumbfounded. Less 
than a month after the town was removed from the 
competition, on March 6, 1956, the board of trustees for the 
new school emerged from seven hours of balloting and 
announced Laurinburg ee the winner of Consolidated 
Presbyterian College (21). During the early 60's Laurinburg 
had 8,200 people and was located less than twenty miles away 
from Red Springs. The populéetion similarity and close 


proximity between the two towns must have made the decision 


even more galling. 
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The Board members took more than twelve ballots to 
decide and made the final vote unanimous (22). Despite this 
decision the leaders of Red Springs announced they were 
confident the town could support a college independent of 
the new one. They spoke with dogged optimism about the 
Sdavinuaenen of Flora Macdonald and how it could exist 
alongside the new institution (23). 

In the beginning of April the Synod kicked off its fund 
raising campaign in pe abaee: Governor Luther Hodges 
Spoke in support of the new school during the revival-like 
Seane. Choirs from both Peace College and Flora Macdonald 
College sang at the event (24). The Synod was trying to 
present a unified front to the state, however the turmoil 
was only beginning. 

On April 17 the Red Springs Presbyterian Church 
requested the Fayettville Presbytery to keep Flora Macdonéi3 
open. The church said it did not want to stop the creation 
of the new college but it did want to continue Flora 
Macdonald (25). The Fayettvilie Presbytery had already give:. 
control of the college to the Synod. The church was asking 
the Presbytery to fight ies Rie ate control and allow the 
school to continue despite the unanimous decision to 
consolidate the colleges. The Presbytery voted 
overwhelmingly to support the Synod. 

In order to help ease the growing tension in Red 


Springs, the Synod held the 143rd annual meeting on the 


campus of Flora Macdonald. During the meeting the Synod 


. 


voted to support the board of trustees of Consolidated 


Presbyterian College. The Synod listened to Speeches from 


representatives of Peace College and Flora Macdonald who 
requested that the consolidation be carefully reviewed 
before being executed. They argued there would be a need for 
more colleges in the near future. The Synod, in another 
vote, reinforced its original decision (26). Many people in 
Red Springs were not satisfied with the results of the early 
attempts to salvage Flora Macdonald and in September of 
1956, the Scottish College Foundation applied to the state 
for a charter. The foundation was composed of a group of Red 
Springs residents who decided they could keep Flora 
Macdonald by offering enough money for the college to run 
independently of the Synod. They believed money would 
empower the College to make a decision independent of the 
Synod. The Foundation did not care if the school remained 
attached to the Synod as long as it remained open. The 
primary goal was to maintain "Christian education" in Rea 
Springs (27). The creation of the Scottish College 
Foundation suggests some of. the citizens in Red Springs were 
concerned with keeping a religious institution more than 
they were with maintaining Flora Macdonald, or 2 college in 
general. The movement changed focus with the creation of the 
Scottish College Foundation; many in Red Springs still cared 
deeply about saving Flora Macdonald, but the town was no 


longer unified in its objective. 
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Chapter Five: Resistance 


The Scottish College Foundation gathered support in the 
Red Springs area and announced it would do everything 
possible to maintain Flora Macdonald, but if this failed, it 
would ensure the presence of Christian higher education in 
Red Springs (1). This announcement nelpved realign the 
majority of the town behind the same cause. The members of 
the organization believed they had the ability to buy the 
college from the Synod and operate it independently. 
When significant financial pledges backed this belief, it 
gained a sense of Spee oie. In retrospect, it is 
difficult to understand why members of the Foundation thought 
the Synod would allow Flora Macdonald to Sone nue: The Synod 
owned the college and had invested substantial time and 
money in facilitating the merger. The consolidation was 
recommended from a reputable outsice organization and 
repeatedly supported by the appropriate branches of the 
Church and the Flora Macdonald Board of Trustees. Flora 
Macdonald's assets were needed to finance the new collece 
and allowing the school to continue less than twenty miles 
from the new college would defeat the usefulness of the 
consolidation. 

The Synod continued with plans for consolidation 
while Red Springs prepared more offers to keep Flora 


Macdonald. In late February the board of trustees for 
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Consolidated Presbyterian College Saniouwetla the acceptance of 
Dr.Marshall Scott Woodson as president of the new school 
during its planning stages. He was asked officially to be one 
of the vice presidents of Consolidated Presbyterian College as 
well as serving as the president. All of the college presidents 
asked to serve would have the same positions to portray the 
equanimity of the seeie being merged. The presidents of 
Presbyterian Junior College and Peace College were asked to 
serve as vice presidents. Dr. Louis C. LaMotte, the 
president of Presbyterian Junior College, accepted. Dr. 
William C. Pressly, the president of Peace College dia not 
reply immediately (2). Each president would continue their 
positions at their original school until each school closed. 
The Synod achieved a major success with the 
cooperation of Dr. Woodson. His willingness to follow the 
Synod's directives substantially eer the image of 
internal dissent and dimmed the prospects of the citizens of 
Red Springs. There would not be any faculty or 
administrative resistance on the Flora Macdonald campus. Red 
Springs was left alone in its final efforts to salvage the 
College. 

The Synod's effort to show unity among the schools was 
set back by Dr. Pressly. In a Separate announcement, Dr. 
Pressly, who had served as president of Peace College for 
thirty years, stated he was in favor of the creation of the 
new college as long as Peace College ae not involved in the 


consolidation (3). Dr. Pressly's message was a clear signal 
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that he was going to fight the Synod and try to maintain 
Peace College. Rumors reached newspapers that the 
appointment of the presidents was an effort to portray the 
schools as fully supporting the consolidation. It was also a 
move to end the growing unrest in the communities that lost 
to Laurinburg. The papers daseterwe the trustees' move 
caused the supporters of Peace to become more determined to 
fight the merger (4). 

Dr. Pressly released a second statement a few days 
later declining the offer ee serve on the new college's 
administration. He stated his acceptance might give the 
impression he was willing to allow Peace College to be 
closed. At the same time both Flora Macdonald and Peace 
announced they were experiencing the largest enrollments 
ever and the schools were in good financial health (5). The 
Only conceivable way Peace College could avoid the 
consolidation was to have one of the five Presbyteries which 
owned it request control of the school. Before the 
consolidated school could be completed the Presbyteries of 
Albemarle, Granville, Kings Mountain, Orange, and Wilmington 
would have to be asked to give Peace to the Synod (6). 

Dr. Woodson steadily went about the task of trying to 
ease Flora Macdonald into consolidation. In an interview 
with the Fayettville Observer he emphasized his support of 
Consolidated Presbyterian College and stressed the 
importance of the move. The interview made no mention of 


resistance within Flora Macdonald and Red Springs (7). 
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After the interview the president wrote a letter to the 
faculty and staff of the college. He reminded them that the 
board of trustees had fully supported the merger proposal 
before the Synod voted to consolidate in 1955. He reviewed 
that following the 1955 Synod meeting the Fayettville, 
Orange, and Wilmington Presbyteries consented to a 
resolution giving control of Flora Macdonald to the Synod. 
He stated the faculty and staff had a religious obligation 
to support the Synod. Resisting the closing of the school 
would be acting in bad faith. He warned the opposition that 
they were showing disrespect for higher Christian education. 
Flora Macdonald had suffered continuous financial problems 
and there was no alternative to the consolidation other 
than, "a painful and humiliating death (8)." 

Meanwhile, the Scottish College Foundation continued to 
raise money and held its first open organizational naeeins 
in April of 1957. During the meeting pledges were made in 
the amount of $350,000. The trustees of the foundation 
passed a resolution stating they would continue Flora 
Macdonald for the next five years. They announced they 
Supported the new college as long as it was not built at the 
expense of Flora Macdonald (9). 

In the following months the Scottish College Foundation 
continued to raise money and met with the board of trustees 
of Flora Macdonald. The foundation unconditionally offered 
the college between sixty and sixty-five thousand dollars a 


year for the next five years. The trustees formed a 
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committee to examine the offer. The committee drafted a 
resolution rejecting the offer because they believed it was 
a conflict of interest to accept. They stated their freedom 
to decide was curtailed by the intentions of the Synod and 
the acceptance of the funds would be in disagreement with 
the Synod. The members of the Scottish College Foundation 
expressed shocx and dismay when ehey were told. They 
expected the board to accept the offer and continue the 
school (10). 

On June 26, 1957, the Presbyterian Synod adopted a 
resolution directing the trustees of the three colleges to 
execute a consolidation agreement (11). On July 1, 1957, 
less than a week after the Synod directed the trustees to 
consolidate, four of the Flora Macdonald trustees filed for 
an injunction to stop the action (12). The efforts of the 
Scottish College Foundation had failed and the Synod had the 
cooperation of President Woodson. The concerned citizens of 
Red Springs were no longer being polite about the loss of 
the school. Dr. C.T. Johnson, Mrs. Raymond Adams, H.D. 
Jones, and Ms. Mary McEachern filed the suit Ceye Johnson 
and McEachern were both residents of Red Springs. Dr. 
Johnson was on the Flora Macdonald Board of Trustees when 
the decision was made to consolidate the schools. Mrs. Adams 
was from Chapel Hill and H.D. Jones was from Graham. It is 
apparent there were other citizens of Red Springs involved 


with the action but these were the only people named 


pup LTe lie. 
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The maverick trustee's suit alleged Peace college would 
not participate in the merger which should invalidate the 
whole procedure. The complaint claimed the attempt to force 
the College to consolidate would violate its charter which 
called for the education of women and it also stated the 
assets of Flora Macdonald were worth in excess of two: 
million dollars if it continued to operate (14). Otherwise 
the assets would have little value because the property 
would be difficult to sell. It was in need of repair and it 
would be difficult to find another group willing to 
establish a new college. The conclusion of the complaint 
stated the "abandonment" of Ene college would cause 
irreparable damage to Red Springs (15). 

On July 15, 1957, thirty-four Flora tacdonaia trustees 
met with Superior Court Judge Quincy K. Nimocks to explain 
why he should deny a restraining order to, stop the 
consolidation effort. This hearing examined the issue of 
whether an injunction should be granted. The merits of the 
case, concerning the alleged illegality of the 
consolidation, were not reviewed. Judge Nimocks signed @ 
temporary restraining order to last until a decision was 
rendered and ordered both sides to prepare briefs and acsvdeal 
forms (16). 

The trustees in favor of consolidation announced they 
would fight the renegades on the Board who opposed the 
merger. They labeled the action by the four trustees, 


regrettable, and charged that it asked the civil courts to 


intervene in what was exclusively a church matter. (16). 
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At the end of July, Judge Nimocks was presented with 
briefs from both sides and he dissolved the temporary 
restraining order. The renegade trustees filed an appeal 
with the Supreme Court. While the case was being scheduled 
for appeal, the lawyers for the four trustees presented a 
request to Judge Hamilton Hobgood to allow them to add nine 
additional defendants to their case. The Judge granted the 
request which sent the case back to Superior Court before 
the Supreme Court appeal was presented (17). This second 
effort named all the institutions associated with the 
consolidation effort: Consolidated Presbyterian College, 
Peace College, Presbyterian Junior College, the Presbyterian 
Foundation of the Synod, Presbyterian Synod of North 
Carolina, First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh, Fayettville 
Presbytery, Orange Presbytery, and the Wilmington Presbytery 
C18) 

In March of 1958, Superior Court Judge Clawson Williams 
Genied the temporary injunction and dismissed the case on 
the grounds none of the evidence which had been presented to 
the court merited any legal basis for an injunction (18). 
The case was not heard on its merits because neither Judge 
Nimocks or Judge Williams found enough support to move from 
a hearing to a trial. The lawyers for the four trustees 
appealed the matter to the Supreme Court. 

Before the Supreme Court heard the case, the three 
colleges were legally brought under the control of 


Consolidated Presbyterian College on May 28, 1958 (19). All 


‘ 
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three colleges executed the appropriate documents legally 
completing the merger. 

On September 17, 1958, the North Carolina Supreme Court 
recognized the fact that the three colleges had already 
Signed the consolidation agreement which had been officially 
filed with the Secretary of the State of North Carolina. 
This meant the question of whether the consolidation 
Should be stopped was moot; the consolidation was a legal 
fact. The court also ruled that tne case should not have 
been dismissed as chic was not within the jurisdiction of 
the Superior Court Judge (20). 

During the summer of 1958, the Board of Trustees for 
Consolidated Presbyterian College met in the educational 
building of Laurinburg Presbyterian Church where they 
approved the seal of the college and adopted the by-laws 
(21). A year later at the same time, Flora Macdonald was 
preparing for the next year by doubling its library holdings 
and adding a new water filtration system. The school 
expected another year of overflow enrollment (22). 

While the court action to save Flora Macdoanld failed, 
the sauacatar of Peace were involved with their own case. 
The First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh voted on March 18, 
1958, to take over Peace College rather than allow it to be 
Closed (23). The church cancelled the authority given by it 
to the Peace Board of Trustees to transfer ownership to the 
Synod. The church declared that inasmuch as the decision to 


consolidate had not been carried out, it had the right to 
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Cancel the consolidation agreement (24). The five 
Presbyteries which still had legal claim to Peace were under 
the obligation of the Synod to vote on the decision to 
re-assume control of the school but the movement by the 
Raleigh church brought into question who had the right to 
operate the college. When First Presbyterian Church of 
Raleigh made the awncuneenent. a straw vote of the 
Presbyteries conducted by the Raleigh News and Observer 
indicated they would all vote to turn their control over to 
the Synod (25). 

Throughout April and May, the five syUEhyeantes met and 
voted (26). According to provisions in the Transfer of Deed, 
any one of the Presbyteries could decide to take over the 
responsibility of running the college. On April 10 the 
Wilmington Presbytery became the first to transfer its 
control to the Synod (27). Orange Presbytery quietly 
followed Wilmington; Granville Presbytery became the third 
after two tie ballots. In each case the supporters of Peace 
went to the meetings and requested the voting Presbytery to 
take control of the school (28). In late May, Kings Mountain 
Presbytery supported the Synod. Albemarle Presbytery delayed 
its vote (29). 

Meanwhile the Raleigh church began to take legal action 
against the Synod. The church was confident it could defeat 
the Synod based on the long history it had with Peace 
College. They successfully got the courts to issue an 


, 


injunction allowing the college to continue operating. This 
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forced the board of trustees of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College to plan the school without considering any of the 
expected funds from the Peace merger. The First Presbyterian 
Church of Raleigh successfully pushed the consolidated 
college into existence without Peace College. 

In early November of 1961, the Supreme Court ruled that 
First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh had the right to 
continue operating Peace College. The church successfully 
argued that Raleigh was the inherent site of Peace College, 
the church owned the majority of the school's stock, and the 
property the college was on belonged to the church. Lawyers 
for the church also pointed re that the majority of the 
members on the Peace Board of Trustees were members of the 
church and supported church control. The Syed argued 
Presbyterian churches were not allowed to run colleges and 
the school's board of trustees had already relinquished 
control to the consolidation. The court found the church’ .: 
argument more compelling than those of the Synod. The case 
had lasted long enough for Consolidated Presbyterian Collies 
to open its doors in September of 1961. The Synod refused tr 
press the issue further; the costs, in both money and ill 
will were probably too high since the new college had 


already begun operating. 
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Chapter Six: The Property Legacy 


After the court cases were settled and Saint Andrews 
Presbyterian College established, Red Springs faced the the 
empty property that was Flora Macdonald College. Every 
attempt to save the school had been exhausted and the only 
reminder of it was the prominent campus which sits adjacent 
to downtown. 

The town was not prepared to give up. A number of 
prominent businessmen and concerned citizens created the Red 
Springs Development Corporation in 1961. The purpose of the 
non-profit corporation was to gain control of the college 
property which belonged 6 Saint Andrews, the name chosen 
for the consolidated college freshly opened in Laurinburg 
Once again the town went on a fund raising drive to secure 
funds for the euVenase.. ane board of trustees of Saint 
Andrews agreed to deed the property including the buildings 
and surrounding facilities to the corporation for $50,000 
(1). The decision was unanimous and the corporation raised 
enough money to cover the deal which was less than previous 
Speculations on the value of the property. It appears that 
the Saint Andrews Board of Trustees was eager to sell the 
property in order to help improve relations with the 
disgruntled town. 

After the Red Springs Development Corporation acquired 


the deed to the property, they began to speak with other 


religious groups about opening a school. Early inquiries: 
looked promising. The North Carolina Baptists were courted 
by the Scottish College Foundation (2). The Baptist Council 
on Christian Education visited Red Springs and toured the 
school facilities; however, they made no further commitment 
(2)% 

The Episcopalians expressed interest in the campus as 
well but decided not to follow through on their inquiries 
(4). The next group to be interested was the Church of God. 
The corporation offered a 90 day option on the property to 
them. The option required the church to start a college by 
1964 (5). The option was sweepeee and Red Springs appeared 
to be getting a second church college. The corporation asked 
the town to raise $100,000 in pledges to sheer the Church of 
God (6). During the annual Fall Festival in October the town 

believed it would have another Christian college on the 
Campus before the year was over. The Fall Festival was a’ 
success and the Scottish College Foundation Called a town 
meeting to discuss the offer made to the Church Of God (7}. 
On SGLeheE 31, 1962, the town instructed the Scottish 
College Foundation to back the offer (8). The Church of God 
declined to act on the option and announced at the end of 
November the campus wasS in too poor a condition to be of 
use. They also said they could not afford the complete 
renovations required to bring the buildings into shape COV 

The property remained vacant and the offers from 


churches appeared to have ended. In the summer of 1963 


Colonel Leslie Blankinship made an offer on the property and 
waS given a 30 day option by the Red Springs Development 
Corporation. Blankinship had purchased the Presbyterian 
Junior College campus in Maxton, from Saint Andrews in 1961 
and opened the Carolina Military Academy. The men's school 
became an early success and expanded in 1962. Blankinship 
planned to open a complimentary girls school with a high 
school and junior college curriculum on the former Flora 
Macdonald campus (10). Red Springs held town meetings and 
again decided to back the new offer (11). Fund raisers 
received $100,000 in pledges for the proposed school which 
was to be named Vardell Hall (12). 

Dr. W.P. Matthews from High Point College accepted the 
job as the president of Vardell Hall and in September of 
1964 the school opened (13). During the first year of 
operation it had an enrollment of 195 (14). The schooi 
changed presidents in 1965 when Ms. Charlotte Hunter took 
over. Vardell Hall continued to have steady enrollment gains 
in the 1960's; but, during the summer of 1973 Vardell Hall 
abruptly closed due to lack of students (16). 

Robeson Country Day School took over the property in 
1973 and in 1981 renamed itself Flora Macdonald Academy 
(17). The school leased the property from the Flora 
Macdonald Education Foundation for a dollar a year. The 
orivate day school and the Foundation shared 
responsibilities for maintaining the grounds. A separéte 
organization maintained the Flora Macdonald Gardens. 
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The private school had classes in grades kindergarten 
through twelfth. The school occupied only the first and 
second floor of the main building and shared part of the 
building with the Robeson County Drug Task Force. The 
buildings were severely damaged during a 1984 tornado which 
left much of Red Springs in shambles. Because the school had 
been declared a national historic site in 1976 and the 
private school was accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, funds from the federal government and 
‘the Association were AAS aad ae to the academy for some 
repairs; however, Neon two floors Gere left unrepaired 


after the tornado (18). 
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Chapter Seven: Analysis and Conclusion 


This study cannot completely account for the changes 
the closing of Flora Macdonald College brought to Red 
Springs. The emotional and cultural alterations which 
occurred are not documented, however, interviews with some 
of the participants of the events of those years testify to 
the tension the town experienced. To their credit, the 
townspeople directed much of their frustration towards the 
institutions causing the change rather than towards 
individuals (1). The local faculty who had made Red Springs 
their permanent home were close to retirement and felt 
saddened that the school they had invested their careers in 
was Closing (2). The administration of Flora Macdonald 
hired a number of new faculty who came to the schent hoping 
to be offered a position at Saint Andrews Presbyterian 
College. This group looked forward to the opportunity for 
the new facilities and expanded curriculum of Saint Andrews. 
They had few ties to Red Springs and helped the 
consolidation proceed smoothly (3). 

Before the group of faculty were hired and the 
consolidation site was selected the town and the school were 
more unified. Citizens believed Red Springs would win the 


selection with little difficulty. It is clear that Red 


Springs was not the only town that believed it should have 
been selected. The selection process caused unrest across 
the Eastern part of the state. Few of the towns which lost 
were Satisfied that the selection was fair and two areas 
successfully established new colleges despite losing. 
Fayettville established Methodist College from the funds 
raised to attract Consolidated Presbyterian College, and 
Rocky Mount founded Weslyan College the same way (4). 

The general understanding about why Laurinburg was 
chosen is that the town gave more financial Support to all 
three of the colleges to be merged than any other city in 
the Eastern part of North Carolina. The town's offer also 
included unique revenue incentives, including the harvest 
rights to a number of tobacco and cotton crops growing on 
the land the school would acquire and the ability to sell 
large tracts of land to raise revenue as needed (5). 
Whatever the comparative merits of its offer, Laurinburg 
obviously made a creative and financially lucrative 
proposal. 

By 1958, there was little faculty resistance to the 
closing of Flora Macdonald. The citizens of Red Springs nad 
not given up their cause and reflections of their 
determination were evident. The Dean of the College, Dr. 
Price Gwynn was regularly asked to preach at the 


Presbyterian church in Red Springs until it was clear ths 
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consolidation would include Flora Macdonald; he was not 
asked to preach again after the town began its fight (6). 

The animosity towards the college seems to have peaked 
before 1961 leaving the general impression that the town 
wanted to help the school as little as possible. The school 
changed to prepare for the consolidation and admitted male 
students during the last few years. Most of the men were 
local residents and Presbyterian Junior College graduates 
who planned to attend Saint Andrews when it opened. Red 
Springs viewed changes like this and the new faculty with 
distaste. Flora Macdonald was being controlled and changed 
from the outside. There was nothing the town could do, and 
this feeling of helplessness must have added to the 
frustration of losing the College. 

One of the results of the final years of Flora 
Macdonald was an understandable division of loyalty. Some 
Red Springs ivicens refused to support the new school and 
felt antagonistic towards Flora Macdonald before it closed. 
Groups of alumnae did not transfer their loyalty to Saint 
Andrews. Over the next few years after the school closed, 
Flora Macdonald alumnae who itived in Red Springs maintained 
an allegiance to the property of the former college. 

The loyalty to the buildings of the Flora Macdonald 
occurred when Saint Andrews failed to foster the heritage of 


the women's college. The administration and faculty of the 
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new school had other priorities. Emphasis was placed on the 
school being new and progressive. When efforts were made to 
include Flora Macdonald alumnae and their heritage, it was 
often met with resistance. The result alienated many Flora 
Macdonald alumnae and removed Saint Andrews from its rich 
legacy (7). 

After the attempts to attract other church affiliated 
colleges failed, the town spent the intermittent twelve 
years expanding its industry and moving away from the loss. 
According to industry statistics and population trends, the 
town displayed distinct signs of healthy economic growth 
between 1955 and 1970. Almost every year during the ten 
years between 1955 and 1965 there was a positive development 
in industry or public service. The town Aonpieeed public 
service improvements including building a new water 
treatment plant, repaving major aiadas wasn arne purchasing 
public service vehicles (such as police cars and fire 
trucks) and conducting successful business promotions for 
the town. 

The population of Red Springs grew steadily even when 
Robeson County recorded net out-migration. This was 
Significant because Robeson County, part of Eastern Nortn 
Carolina, was consistently losing population at one of the 


highest rates in the state, until 1970. Red Springs led the 


county, behind Lumberton, in the highest per capita income, 
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and the most suitable housing. The composition of the 
population became more racially balanced as a small amount 
of whites left and a greater amount of blacks and other 
minorities moved in. 

Although the raw econcmic data can find no measurable 
negative economic effects cf the closing of the College, 
there was clearly a sense ci damage to the town's pride and 
prestige. Flora Macdonald kad contributed to Red Spring's 
growth. It gave the town a distinction unusual to the 
eastern part of the state. The college represented the ideal 
values of the white population such as proper Christian 
education and control of ycung adults. 

The resistance to closing the college and the 
Subsequent damage, real or imagined, must be partially 
attributed to the intrusior of outside forces removing what 
the town believed was their property. Red Springs lost 
ownership of something it never technically had. Nonetheless 
the feeling of ownership wés real and supported by the 
intimate involvement between the college and the town. The 
college had been in Red Springs for over half a century. 
Flora Macdonald had become a central part of Red Springs' 
identity. Members of the Fiora Macdonald Board of Trustees 
who were Red Springs Civic leaders had some control of the 
school but they were obliged to defer to the majority which 
voted for consolidation. When some of them refused this, 


they were defeated in court. 


Red Springs did lose the cultural experiences of the 
College. There were regular music recitals, plays, 
discussions, and outside speakers when the school was open. 
The kind of cultural enrichment the college provided was 
hard to replace except through ancther college. Centers of 
learning have traditionally provided activities duplicated 
Only in large cities, if at all. Because much of Red 
Springs was involved with the College's cultural life, the 
loss must have been substantial. 

Most of the Red Springs citizens who were around during 
the closing of Flora Macdonald and many who were not are 
convinced, along with some Flora Macdonald al mnae, that Red 
Springs was permanently damaged when the school closed (8). 
They feel the scars left by the Synod's action will never 
fade and to some degree they perpetuate them. There is 
evidence that the cultural life was Significantly altered 
however the town continuead to grow and expand. It is not 
true that the end of Flora Macdonald kept the town from 
expanding economically. 

The feelings expressed above have caused the legacy of 
the school to be regulated to a fate it does not deserve. 
Records of the school languish on the old camous in empty 
rooms on the floors closed off since the 1984 tornado. Some 
alumnae refuse to view Saint Andrews as the rightful heir to 


the memory of Flora Macdonald and there is little awareness 
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on the Saint Andrews carpus about the school's history. The 
people who could carry on the tradition of Flora Macdonald 
in the open environment of Saint Andrews choose not to. 

The town of Red Springs has faced a more difficult 
oroblem than the legacy of their college. The town was 
unable to attract any other undergraduate school. The Ford 
Foundation study was partially correct in the assertion that 
the area could not support many more colleges. Pembroke, a 
Small community near Red Springs became the home to part of 
the state university system with Pembroke College, however 
Saint Andrews is the only private college to open in the 
immediate area. Prep schools and high schools have not been 
able to replace the loss of the Flora Macdonald's rich 
cultural offerings. The distinction of being home to a 
college probably cannot be replaced, however, the health of 
Flora Macdonald had been deteriorating for many years and as 
President Woodson predicted, the college would have faced a 
humiliating death. 

Dispute arose from the understandable feelings of loss 
Red Springs incurred. Their most prestigious distinction was 
removed without their consent. This outside action 
elucidates why Red Springs activists pursued their attempts 
to save Flora Macdonald into the court system. It also 
justifies the need to replace the College with another 


educational institution which could maintain the town's 


unique position. Unfortunately the disputed end of Flora 
Macdonald has denied Saint Andrews a sense of history and a 
sense of place while denying the Flora Macdonald alumnae the 
Satisfaction of knowing that their heritage and traditions 


are being carried on. 
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